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ged to the see of Bangor. It is 
situated at the back of St. Andrew’s 
Court, and at the south-east corner of 
St. Andrew's church-yard, and was the 
town residence of the bishops for many 


reign of Charles I. ;. after 
decease, and in the reign of Crom- 


& 
ne 
DALE 
a 
H 
E 
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n 
t., in 1647, parchased of the 
= sale of bishops’ lands, the 

@ messuage, with the appur- 
tenances, situate near Shoe-lane, talled 
House, after a term for years then 
ae with some waste ground, about 

eet, intending to build on it.” ‘They 


164 
assign, as a reason for an exemption to 
OL. Ix. T 


lif 


f 


Bangor-Wouse, Shoe Bane. 


this favour, that the place-was “ both 
dangervus and noisome to the gers 
and inhabitants.” ©The ind is now in 
possession of the see, and Mr. Barton has 
informed us, that in his juvenile days he 
remembers a garden, with lime trees, and 
a treokery, whose site is usurped by some 


- very disagreeable erections. Thus, by de- 


grees, the palace and its domains dege- 
nerated into the very wretched herds at 
present existing there. - ° 

There is.a pleasant recollection connect- 
ed with this: well-known part.of the vast 
metropolis, and one cannot help feeling 
regret that so agreeable no association must 
soon be disgolved, as the wholg of Shac- 
lane is about to be pulled down. in order 
to effect improvements en the spot now 
occupied by Fleet Market. For the pte- 
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ceding engraving and notice of Bangor- 
House, we are indebted to a correspondent, 
and as he has strictly confined himself to 
his subject, we may as well, before we 
quit this neighbourhood, here record a 
literary reminiscence connected with it. 
‘That extraordinary person, ‘Thomas Chat- 
tertun—described by, Wordaworth as 


“‘ The sleepless boy, who perished in his pride—”’ 


was buried in the workhouse in Shoe- 
lane. He died in Brook-street, Holborn, 
by a voluntary death, of poison. Of his 
body being interred in the poorhouse, an 
intelligent author has observed—* a cir- 
cumstance at which one can hardly help 
feeling a movement of indignation. Yet 
what cotld beatles and parish-officers 
know about such a being ? No more than 
Horace Walpole.”’ 


The Finis 


THE CUCKOO. 


To the ornithologist ¢ié month of April 
is peculiarly interesting, as the migratory 
birds return, and t us with a sight 
of their varied | amis?) and their no less 
varied peculiarities of sorig. The night- 
ingale bas been already noticed by. us, 
and as the lone cuckoo, with his melan- 
choly note echoing from the thin-Teaved 
grove, sends forth his song of solitary 
om, delighting every heart with hi 

esh welcome of the returning spring, 
we give him this poetical tribute :— 


SONNET TO THE CUCKOO. 


Lone bird, I hear tity melancholy Voice, 

Amid the woods and thickéts wandering ; 

For it delighteth thee when coming Spring 

Puts forth the green leaf, and the flowers rejoice 

To herald forth the beauties of the year. 

J know not why thy monotones appear 

Wild and uncarthly ; and the hollow sound, 

As it goes floating on the air around, 

Seems born and destined for another sphere ; 

But so it is; and though to some thou'rt drear, 

To me there is a measure in the tone 

Of thy simplicity, which strikes my ear 

With solitary sweetness, never known 

To them who wander not ’mid forests wild— 
alone! 





The process of vegetation is now ge- 
neral and rapid ; and the blossoms of the 
apple and pear present to the eye a most 
agrecable spectacle. 


THE BLOSSOM. 


Lirtte thinkest thou, poor flower, 

Whom I have watched six or seven days, 

And seen thy birth, and seen what every hour 
Gave to thy growth, thee te this height to raise, 
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And now dost laugh and triamph on this bough, 
Little thinkest thou 
That it will freeze anon, and that I shall 
To-morrow find thee fallen, or not at all. 
Donne. 


The fascinations of the scenery of this 
delightful month are powerful and pleas. 


ing ; and the alternate varieties of shower 


and sunshine enhance the beauty of 
budding leaves, tender grass, and the 
whole landscape of nature’s charms. 


THE SPRING SHOWER. 


Away to that snug nook; for the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly. Ay, now it comes, 
Glancing about the leaves with its first dips, 
Like snatches of faint music. Joyous thrush, 
It mingles with thy song, aid beats soft time 
To thy bubbling shrillness. ‘Now it louder falls, 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills; 
And now it bréaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crash of many sounds—the thrush is still, 
There are sweet scents about us ; the violet hides 
On that green bank; the primrose sparkles 


there : rr 
The earth is grateful to the teeming clouds, 
And yields 4 sudden freshness to their kisses. 
But tiow the shower slopes to the warm west, 
Leaving a dewy track ; and see, the big drops, 
Like falling pearls, glisten in the sunny mist. 
The air is clear again, and the far woods 
Shine out fn their early green. Let's onward 


then, . a 
For the ‘first blossoms peep about our path, 
The fambs are nibbling the short dripping grass, 
And the birds are on the bushes.» 





& BUFFOONS” AND “ MY LORD 
MAYOR’S FOOL.” 


(For the Mirror.) 


THERE have been fools in all ages of the 
world, and no ome ‘can predict when the 
race will terminate. Some derive the 
word buffoon from * buffo,” a name 
given to those who appeared on the 
oman theatre, with their cheeks blown 
vp; that, receiving blows thereon, they 
might make the greater noise and set the 
people “ a-langhing.”” Others make the 
origin of buffoonery more ancient, tracing 
its origin from a feast instituted in 
Attica, called Buphonia. Among the 
Romans, buffoons were in high repute at 
the tables of great men. Gallienus never 
sat down to meat without a second table 
of buffoons by him, alias Jack-puddings. 
Sir Thomas More, who was one of t 
greatest prodigies of wit and learning 
that England ever produced before. his 
time, had his fool or jester, whose name 
was Henry Patenson ; he gave this fod! 
to “My Mayor,” and his succes 


* Knight's Quarterly Magazine, vol.i.p.% 














easeaaea 





sors. 





Hence the proverbial saying of 
« My Lord Mayor's F 
wigan P. T. W. 


STANZAS. 
« Nemo ante obitum potest dici beatus:” 


Wovtp I were in my grave, 
Beneath the church-yard tree ; 
Thé@ dark-green grass would o'er me wave, 
And sound my slumbers be ;— 
Unbroken by the fearful dreams 
That hauntany living sleep, 
And leave me when the morning beams, 
To think—and fcel—and weep. 


Away with morta! life! 
I call up days gone by— 

Sickness and sorrow, pain and strife, 
Hurst on my startled eye. 

Dim shadows of departed joys, 
So fleeting and so fair— 

Why heed ye busy Memory's voice ? 
Ye tell but that ye were. 


And thou, O Hope! with smile 
And sunshine on thy brow, 

Whose lovely visions aye beguile— 
For who so false as thou? 

Lo! stern Experience breaks the spell 
Thy hand had on me cast ; 

And now I read, alas! too well, 
The fature in the past. 


Then wherefore cling to life, 
That frail and feverish thing, 
With crime and care and evil rife, 
And death upon its wing? 
Oh, no! within the quiet tomb, 
Or ‘neath the grass-green sod, 
My sou! would find a better home, 
‘Till call'd to meet its God. 
Norwich. 


R. W. B. 


She Sketch=-Book. 


No. XXXIV. 


SMALL TALK. 


Ir ‘is no easy matter to talk well. A 

man may read many books, and have a 

tenacious memory, and a sound judgment, 

and no small portion of critical acumen. 

may express his thoughts in elegant 

e; he may season his discourse 

wit, and be a living lexicon, and a 

walking encyclopedia ; and yet, after all, 

be but adull every-day companion. All 

the world don’t read books; and all who 

do not care about them; but 

every body loves to talk. There is some- 

very pleasant in hearing the sound 

of one’s own voice; and when we are 

Wearied with toil, or tired with theught, 

Welove to chat, to set the tongue in mo- 
y 0 relieve the sense of weariness. 





* This race of beings was kept at court till 
te Cine of Chaves the Firat, ern 
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There seems to be a great deal of wis- 
dom in speaking contemptuously of com- 
mon-place talk ; but it is all seeming. 
Real wisdom makes a man a most agree- 
able companion ; but mock wisdom, the 
affectation of profundity, the prudery of 
learning, makes him quite the reverse. 
If aman of great learning be an agreeable 
man, it is not his learning that makes 
him so, but his dexterity in managing it. 
If he be above small talk, he may, for 
nine. tenths of the world, keep his learning 
to himself. It is an admirable conceit 
for profound critics in the ancient lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome to spend years 
upon settling the reading of an old song, 
and write volumes upon a cadence, and 
bury themselves in dust till their souls 
are as dry as a stuffed alligator, and then 
give themselves airs upon the insipidity 
and nothingness of small talk. 

The mistake is common, though not 
for that reason less a mistake, to imagine 
that it is the easiest matter in the world 
to talk about nothing, or every-day occur- 
rences: it requires an active mind, an 
observant mind, and no small share of 
that invaluable, unpurchasable, and al- 
most unlearnable quality, good humour, 
to say something un every thing to any 
body. It has been sometimes noticed, as 
a remarkable and amiable trait in the 
characters of some men, of very superior 
minds, that they have been able and wil- 
ling to make themselves agreeable to chil- 
dren ; and not unfrequently has it 
observed of great monarchs, that they had 
something to say to every body. 

If a man must never open his lips, but 
for the enunciation of an aphorism, or 
never say any thing which has not been, 
or may not be, in print; if he must be 
everlastingly talking volumes, or discusse 
ing knotty points of casuistry, politics, or 
metaphysics, he will find the gift of 
speech rather burthensome, and but:few 
of his audience willing to hear him ‘out. 

But I am not wishing to vindicate non- 
sense, or extol trifling. I am only put- 
ting in a claim for the Que honours of that 
species of talk, which must, more or less, 
be at times the occupation of us all. We 
have heard of conversaziones, where com- 
mon-place is studiously avoided, where 

litics and weather are never discussed, 

ut where criticism, or metaphysics, or 
antiquities, and matters of taste, form the 
sole subjects of discourse. This sounds 
mightily edifying to be sure; but the 
most egregious common-place is not un- 
frequently heard in these parties. 
but the topics of the day be known, the 
last novel, or picture, or public singer, 
and all the conversation may be antici- 
pated, In order to shine, the mind puts 
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itself into the most strained and unnaty- 
ral attitudes, and displays its possessions 
instead of exerting its ene ; and many 
@ poor soul dares hardly open its lips for 
want of having read certain books, or seen 
certain pictures, or statues, or opera dan- 
cers. © 


Small talk obviates these evils; the 
mind is at ease ; there is no intention of 
“saying any thing profound; there is no 
fear ‘of disappointing expectation ; and in 
this delightful recreation we often 


*« Snatcha grace beyond the reach of art.” 

Tt is v leasant to time eee. 
ably, whee the mind active without 
wearying it, to have all. our: hours en- 
g=ged in some form or other ; we cannot 
do this without some share of small talk. 

Perhaps, if this art were a little more 
studied, we might find our account in it. 
The French are said to shine in this par- 
ticular ; they can thus make.themselves 
agreeable at very little expense of time or 
thought; and if our own, countrymen, 
without. sacrificing their solidity. of cha- 
racter and. compromising their.sincerity, 
could take a lesson from their continental 
neighbours, they would render English 
society, in grace as well as substance, the 
best society in the world. 





WHAT IS MAN? 
(For the Mirror.) 
Man is a being endowed with every sen- 
sible faculty, capable of doing good and 
evil ; he is made by the all-wise Creator 
the most noble of the animal creation. 
Endowed with a mind capable of thought 
and’ reason, furnished wis soul that af- 
fords him ttie most sublime ideas—ideas 
which, when issued from his fertile ima- 
gination, proves his superiority over 
all char’ belags. or he very thoughts 
which are constantly issuing from that 
mind, when itis well cultivated by the 
advantages of a good education, makes 
him an ornament to the society in which 
he circulates, and sometimes to mankind 
in general. The talents and abilities he 
possesses are of the most brilliant cast 
when they are fally developed. ‘Ihe 
body expands in bulk, the arteries be- 
come daily fuller, targer, and longer ; his 
nerves gradually firmer, and his functions 
more active. But this is a description of 
man in the prime of lift, when he is nei- 
ther troubled by‘disease, nor tortured by 


mental affliction. Let us compare him 
to what he was when a * puking infant” in 
his ** nurse’s arms” -~a poor little helpless 
being, possessing neither. sense nor reason 
to guide him, (except a natural instinct 
to receive milk:from its mother’s breast ;) 
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‘ 
No -strength to support him, no abilities 
to administer to hiscomforts, nor, in short, 
the: common necessaries of life. When 
afflicted by the most trifling disease, he 
is not able to explain his feelings but by 
the most piteous shrieks and cries, which, 
were it not that he is supported by mater. 
nal and paiernal affection, he would soon 
go to that ** bourne froni whence notraveller 
returns.” if we only lookrat the 
brute creation, we shall fird that at. this 
period providence has made them the.su. 
perior’of man, but only im this ee 
instance. The quadruped can walk 
feed without help, and what is more, is 
even clothed by the omnipotent God. In 
the creation of the world and mankind he 
has shown his infinite power and glory. But 
now let us turn to man in his latter years, 
when he is about to shake off this. mortal 
coil of infirmities arid disease. When 
old age approaches, the arterial system 
acts more weakly, the veins become 
filled, the irritability 1s less, the functions 
more weak, the glands diminish in*bulk, 
the fat is‘absorbed, ‘and the fluids’ become 
more acrid. The arteries’ can no longer 
conquer the accumulated load in the veits, 
the brain is overloaded, and serum exhales 
in the abdomen and under the skin, the 
vessels of the glands cannot propel their 
fluids, the nerves no longer possess their 
former irritability, and the senses decay. 
From thesé causes the limbs gro#s 
the arteries ossify, orare partially converted 
into bone, the whole systenf is oppressed 
with a load. it-ig unable to overcome ;:in 
fact, the proverb becomes verified; “+ once 
aman, and twice a child.” Naked and 
helpless he came into the world, and help- 
less he goés out of it. His memory fails, 
his steps falter, his voice trembles, his 
health decays, his.eyes become dim, and 
at last his vital functions refuse to per-’ 
form their office, nature fails, and he ex- 
pires. H. W. Dewnvast, 


neat 


She Movelist. 


No. C. 





THE GOLDEN CUP AND THE 
DISH OF SILVER. 


Every one knows what a dog’s life the 
miserable Jews lead all over the world, 
but especially among the Turks, 'who 
plunder them of their riches, and slay 
them on the most frivolous pretences. 
Thus, if they acquire any w they 
are obliged to hide it in holes and ot 
ners, and to snatch their scanty en} 

by ‘stealth, in recompense of the 

and contumely of their turbaned oppret- 
SOrs.., 














eRe ta Fue owe 








. In this manner lived Yussuf, a Hebrew 
of great wealth and wisdom, but, out- 
wardly, a en beggarly druggist, inha- 
biting, with his wife, Anna, one of the 
meanest houses in Constantinople. . The 
curse of ag Degen -_ often’ : olga 
terly upon his 3 his great ‘sl 

aan noeking him some ‘uncertain 
favour from the Turks, but on the failure 
of his remedies, a tenfold proportion of 
ill. and contempt. In such cases, a 
hundred blows on soles of his feet 
were his common payment ; ‘whereas, on 
the happiest cures, he was often dismissed 
with empty hands and some epithet of 


. As he was sitting one day at his hum- 
ble doar;* thinking over these miseries, a 
Janizary came up to him, and commanded 
Yusauf to go’ with him to his aga or cap- 
tain, whose was close at hand. 
Yussuf’s gold immediately weighed heavy 
at his heart, as the cause of this sum- 
mons ; however, he arose obediently, and 
followed the soldier to the aga, who was 


sitting cross-1 on a handsome ty 
with his ag in his mouth. The 


Jew, ‘casting himself on his knees, with 
his face to floor, . like his bre- 
thren, "to plead excuse for the 


shabbiness‘6f his appearance ; but the aga 
intertupting him, proceeded tocompliment 
him in a flattering strain on his reputation 
for wisdom, which he said had made him 
desirous of his conversation. He then 
ordered the banquet to be brought in ; 
whereupon the slaves put down before 
them some wine in a golden cup, and 
some pork in a dish of silver; both of 
which were forbidden things, and there- 
fore made the Jew wonder very much at 
such an entertainment. The aga then 

ting to the refreshments, addressed 


as follows :— 
‘.  Yussuf, they say you are a very wise 
: man, and have studied ace 
and learned ha died aceper 


‘than any one the mysteries of nature. I 
have sent for you, therefore, to resolve me 
,on certain doubts concerning this flesh 
and this liquor before us ;.the pork being 
a abominable to your religion as the 
wine is unto ours, But I am especially 
carious to know the reasons. why your 
prophet should have forbidden a meat, 

by report of the Christians, is both 


savoury and wholesome ; wherefore I will _ 


have you to proceed first with that argu- 
ment, and, in order that you may. not 
discuss it negligently, I am resolved, in 
case you fail to justify the prohibition, 
that you shall empty the silver dish be- 
you —_ from os lace. Neverthe- 

88, to show you that I am equally can- 
did, I promise, if you shall cece 
prove to me the unreasonableness of the 
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injunction agaiyst wine, I will drink off 
this golden goblet as frankly before we 
»” 


The terrified Jew understood very 
readily the purpose of this trial ; how- 
ever, after a secret prayer to Moses, he 
began in the best way he could to plead 
against the. abominable dish that was 
steaming under his nostrils. He failed, 
notwithstanding, to convince the sceptical 
aga, who, therefore, commanded him to 
eat up the pork, and then begin his dis- 
course in favour of the wine. 

The sad Jew, at this order, endea- 
voured to move the obdurate Turk by his 
tears; but the aga was resolute, and draw- 
ing his crooked scimitar, declared, “* that 
if Yussuf did not instantly fat to, he 
would smite his head from his shoulders.” 

It was time, at this threat, for Yussuf 
to commend his soul unto heaven, for in 
Turkey the Jews wear their-heads very 
loosely ; however, by dint of fresh tears 
and supplications, he obtained a respite of 
three days, to consider if he could not 
bring forward any further arguments. 

As soon as the audience was over, Yus- 
suf returned disconsolately to his house, 
and informed his wife Anna of. what had 
passed between him and the aga. The 

rt woman saw clearly how the matter 
would end, for it was aimed only at the 
confiscation of their riches. She advised 
Yussuf, therefore, instead of racking his 
wits for fresh arguments, to carry a bag 
of gold to the aga, who condescended to 
receive his reasons; and_after another 
brief discourse, to grant iim a respite of 
three days longer. In the same manner 
Yussuf procured a further interval, but 
somewhat dearer; so that in despair at 
losing his money at this rate, he returned 
for the fourth time to the palace. 

The aga and Yussuf. being seated as 
before, with the mess of- pork ,and the 
wine between them, the Turk asked if he 
had brought any fresh arguments. The 
doctor replied, ** Alas! he: had already 
discussed the subject so often, that his 
reasons were quite exhausted’;” wherc- 
upon the flashing scimitas leaping quickly 
out of its scabbard, the. wembling He- 
brew plucked the loathsome dish towards 
him, and with many struggles began to 
eat. 

it cost him a thousand wry faces to 
swallow the first morscl ; and from the 
laughter that came‘from behind ‘a silkyn 
screen, they were observed by more mock- 
ers beside the aga, who took such a cruel 
pleasure in the niof his q 
that Yussuf was led to proceed 
even to the licking of the dish. He was 
then suffered to depart, without wasting 
any logic upon the cup of wine, which, 
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after his loathsome meal, he would have 
been quite happy to disctss 

I guess not how the Jew consoled him- 
self besides for his involuntary sin, but 
he bitterly cursed the cruel aga and ali his 
wives, who ‘could not amuse their indo- 
lent lives with their dancing-girls and 
tale-tellers, but made merry at the ex- 
ge of his soul. His wife joined heartily 

his imprecations; and both putti 
ashes on their heads, they mourned 
cursed together till the sunset. There 
came no Janizary, however, on the mor- 
row, as they expected ; but on the eighth 
day Yussuf was summoned again to the 


aga. 

The Jew, at this message, began to 
peeps making sure, in his mind, that a 
fresh dish of pork was prepared for him; 
however, he repaired obediently to the 
palace, where he was told that the fa- 
vourite lady of the harem was indisposed, 
and the aga commanded him to prescribe 
for her. Now, the Turks are very jealous 
of their mistresses, and disdain, espe- 
cially, to expose them to the eyes of inti- 
dels, of whom the Jews are held the most 
vile ; wherefore, when Yussuf began to 
see his patient, she was allowed to be 
brought forth only in a long white veil, 
that reached down to her feet. The aga, 
notwithstanding the folly of such a pro- 
ceeding, forbade her veil to be lifted ; 
neither would he permit the Jew to con- 
verse with her, but commanded him, on 
ain of death, to return home and prepare 

is medicines. 

The wretched doctor, groaning all the 
way, went back to his house, without 
wasting a thought on what drugs he 
should administer on so hopcless a case ; 
but considering, instead, the surgical 
practice of the aga, which’ separated so 
many necks. However, he told his wife 
of the new jeopardy he was placed in for 
the Moorish Jezebel. 

‘© A curse take her!’’ said Anna; 
“‘ give her a dose of poison, and let her 
perish before his eyes.” 

‘¢ Nay,” answered the Jew, “ that will 
be to pluck the sword down upon our own 
heads ; nevertheless, | will cheat the in- 
fidel’s concubine with some wine, which 
fs equally damnable to their souis ; and 
may God visit upon their conscience 
the. misery they have enforced’ upon 
mine !” 

In this bitter mood, going to a filthy 
hole in the floor, he drew out a flask of 
schiraz ; and bestowing as many Hebrew 
curses on the liquor, as the Mussilmen 
are wont to utter of blessings over their 
medicines, he filled up some physic bot- 
tles, and repaired with them to the palace. 

And now let the generous virtucs of 


good wine be duly lauded for the happy 
sequel ¢ 
"he illness of the favourite, bcing 
merely a languor and melancholy, pro- 
ding from the voluptnous indolence of 
her life, the draughts of Yussuf soon dis. 
sipated her ch » in such a miraculous 
manner, that she sang and danced more 
4ily than any of her slaves. The aga, 
erefore, instead of beheading Yussuf, 
fetutnéd to him all the purses of gold he 
had taken, to which the grateful lady 
besides, added a valuable ruby; an 
thenceforward, when she was ill, would 
have none but the Jewish ye 
Thus Yussuf saved both his head and 
his money, and, besides, convinced the 
aga of the virtues of wine ; so that 
the golden cup was y emptied as 
well as the dish of silver. 
Hood's National Tales. 
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Anecdotes and Recollections, 
Notinzs, selections, 
Anecdote and joke: 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver fotk. 


MRS. SIDDONS IN THE CHARACTER 
OF LADY MACBETH. 


North.— —— Sarah was a glorious crea. 
ture. Methinks I see her now in the 
sleep-walking scene ! 

Shepherd.—As Leddy Macbeth! Her 
gran’ high straicht-nosed face, whiter than 
ashes! Fixed een, no like the een 0’ 
the dead, yet hardly mair like them 0° 
the leevin’; dim, and yet licht wi’ an 
obscure lustre through which the tor. 
mented sow! looked in the chains o’ sleep 
and dreams wi’ a’ the distraction 0” re 
morse and despair,—and oh ! sic an ex- 
panse o” forchead for a warld o° dreadfu’ 
thochts, aneath the braided blackness 0’ 
her hair, that had nevertheless been put 
up wi’ a’steady and nae uncarefu’ haut’ 
before the troubled Leddy had lain doon, 
for it behoved ane so high-born as she, 
in the middle o° her ruefu’ trouble, no to 
neglect what she owed to her stately 
beauty, and to the head that lay on the 
couch of ane o’ Scotland’s Thanes—n00, 
likewise about to be, during the short 
space o’ the passing o' a thunder-cloud, 
her bluidy and usurping king. 

North.—Whisht—Tickler—whisht— 
no coughing. 

Shepherd. Onwards she used to cc*e 
-—no Satah Siddons—but- just Leddy 
Macbeth hersel’—though through that 
melancholy masquerade o’ passion, the 
spectator aye had a confused glimmerin’ 
apprehension o” the great actress—glidin 
wi’ the ghost-like motion 0’ nicht-wal- 























derin’ unrest, unconscious 0” surroundin’ 
objects,—for oh ! how could the glazed, 
yet gleamin’ een, see aught in this mate- 
tial world ?—yet, by some mysterious 
power o’ instinct, never touchin’ ane o° 
the impediments that the furniture o’ the 
auld castle micht hae opposed to her 
haunted footsteps,—on she came, wring, 
wringin’ her hauns, as if washin’ them 
in the cleansin’ dews frae the blouts o”- 
blood,—but wae’s me for the murderess, 
out they wad’no be, ony mair than. the 
stains on the spat o’ the floor where some 
midnicht slain Christian has out 
his sou) aneath the dagger’s stroke, when 
the sleepin’ hoose heard not the shriek o” 
departing’life. 

Tickler—North, look at James’s face. 
Confound me, under the inspiration of 
be moment, if: it is not like John Kem. 

"3 ! 

Shepherd.—Whether a’ this, sirs, was 
natural or not, ye see I dinna ken, be- 
cause I never beheld ony woman, either 
gentle or semple, walkin’ in her sleep 
after having committed’ murder. But, 
Lord save us! that hollow, broken-hearted 
voice, ‘* out damned spot,” was o° itsell 
aneugh to. tell to a’ that heard it, that 
erimes done in the flesh, during time, will 
needs be punished in the spirit during 
eternity. It was a dreadfu’ homily yon, 
sits; and wha that saw’t would ever ask 
whether tragedy or the stage was moral, 
purging the soul, as she did, wi’ pity and 
wi’ terror ?—Noctes Ambrosiane. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BARE INSTANCE OF SELF-DEVOTION. 
A GENTLEMAN of the name of Macken- 
zie happened to be in a cabin with Prince 
Charles Edward, when they were suddenly 
surrounded by a detachment of Eng- 
i , advancing from every. point. 

Charles was then asleep, and was awak- 
ened to be informed: of his inevitable 
‘¢ Then we must die,” said he, 

“ like braye men, with swords in our 
hands.” “ No, Prince,” said Mackenzie, 
“résources still remain. I will take your 
fame, and face one of the detachments. 
I know what my fate will be; but whilst 
skeep it employed, your royal highness 

will have time to escape.” Mackenzie 
, sword in hand, against a 

detachment of ‘itty men; and as he 
fell, d with ds, he exclaimed, 
“ You know not what you have done ; 
youhave killed your Prince.” His head 
Was cut off, carried, without delay, 
to the Duke of Cumberland. Exulting 
in his prize, the Duke set off next day 
for London, with the head packed up in 
his chaise. Aud the belief that the Prince 
was dead, not only rclaxed for a time the 
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diligence of his pursuers, but even sus- 
pended the work of havoc and desolation 
against the unfortunate Highlanders. At 
length, aftér wandering from place to 
Place in various disguises, often lodging 

ca woods, destitute of the com- 
mon necessaries of life, Charles embarked 
on board a privateer, sent from France to 
receive him, and ldnded safely at Morlaix, 
in Bretagne.— Stewart's Hist. of Scotland. 


SONG. , 
How smooth o'er the waters 
Our gondola glides, 
How gently it wakens 
The siuwbering tides; 
No breezes come floating 
Above their calm breast, 
But on earth and in heaven. 
All nature's at rest. 
What joy to be near thee ! 
Alone to be near— 
And to list to the voice that 
No other can hear ; 
To gaze on thee, smiling, 
My beautiful one, 
Thus calm, like the waters 
Our bark is upon. 
I feel, on this still wave, 
Beside one so dear, 
Like those who inhabit 
Some happier sphere, 
Yet roam on our earth, to 
Companion the spring— 
Who taste of its pleasures, 
But feel not its sting. 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD'S REMAKKS 
ON DINNER FARE. 


For me, sufficient is the rule of three. 
I care little for soop, unless kail, or 
cocky-leeky, or hare-soop, or mock-turtle, 
which is really, considerin’ it’s only mock, 
a pleasant platefu’; or hodge-podge, or 
potawtoe-broth, wi’ plenty o° mutton- 
banes, and weel peppered ; but your white 
soops, and your broon soops, and your 
vermisilly, I think naething o’, and they 
only serve to spoil, without satisfyin’ a 
gude appeteet, of which nae man 0’ sense 
will ever tak‘aff the edge afore he attacks 
a dish that is in itself a dinner. I like 
to bring the haill power o’ my stamach, 
to bear on vittles that’s worthy o’t, and 
no to fritter’t awa’ on side dishes, sic as 
pates, and trash o’ that sort, only fit for 
boatdin’-school misses, wi’ wee shrimpit 
mouths, no able to eat muckle, and 
ashamed to eat even that ; a’ covered wi’ 
blushes, puir things, if ye but offer to 
help onything on till their plates, or to 
tell them no to mind folk starin’, but to 
mak a gude dinner, for that it will do 
them nae harm, but, on the mong 
mingle roses with the lilies of their deli- 
cate beauty.—Noctes Ambrosiana. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Monastery of Dnehb-Colm, Mid-Lothian. 


FS 


THE monastery of Inch-Colm is on the 
island of St. Columba, or Amonia, situ- 
ated about six miles west of the island of 
Inchkeith, and within four miles and a 
half of Queen’s Ferry. According to 
Fordun, it owed its foundation to the fol- 
lowing occaston. About the year 1123, 
king Alexander I. having some business 
of state which obliged him to cross the 
Queen’s Ferry, was overtaken by a ter- 
rible tempest, blowing from the south- 
west. This obliged the sailors to make 
for this island of Amonia, which the 

reached with the greatest risk and diffe 
culty. Here they found a poor hermit, 
who lived a religious life according to 
the rules of St. Columba, and performed 
service in a small chapel, supporting him- 
self by the milk of one cow, and the shell- 
fish he could pick vp on the shore. Ne- 
vertheless, out-of these small means he 
entertained the king and his retinue for 
three days, the time which they were 
confined by the wind. During the storm, 
and while at sea in the greatest danger, 
the king made a vow, that if St. Columba 
would bring him safe to that island, he 
would then found a monastery to his ho- 
nour, and which would be an asylum and 
relief to navigators. He was moreover 
further to this foundation by hav- 
ing from his childhood entertained a par- 
ticular veneration and honour for that 
saint, derived from his parents, who were 
long married without issue, till implor- 
ing the aid of St. Columba, their re- 
quest was most graciously granted. This 
monastery was founded for canons of St. 
Augustin, and dedicated to the honour of 
St. Columba. Allan de Mortimer, knight, 
lord of Aberdour, gave all to God and 


the monks of this abbey, the entire moiety 
of the lands of his town of Aberdour, for 
a burying-place for himself and posterit 
in the church of that monastery. W: 
ter Roremaker, abbot of this place, was 
one of the continuators of John Fordun’s 
Scoti Chronicon. as is to be seen in the 
Liber Carthusianorum de Perth, in.the 
Advocates Library: he died in the. year 
1449. James Stewart, of Beith, a cadet 
of the Lord Ochiltree, was made com- 
mendator of Inch-Colm, on the surrender 
of Henry, abbot of that monastery, in the 
year 1543. His second son, Henry Stewart, 
was, by the special favour of king James 
VI. created a peer. by the title of Lord St. 
Colm, in the year 1611. 

MatLvina. 


Retrospective Gleanings 





(For the Mirror.) 
THE NINE WORTHIES. 


Wuo has not heard of the nine worthies ? 
and who is acquainted with their names ? 
“ They are thus named,” says Strutt, 
‘ in an heraldic MS. in the Harleian li- 
brary, (2,220, folio 7 :)—Duke Jossua; 
Hector. of ‘Troy; Kyng David; Empe- 
rour Alexander; Judas Machabyes;.Em- 
perour Julius. Cesar; Kyng Arthur; 
Emperour Charl e; and Sir Guy of 
Warwick ; but the place of the latter was 
frequently, and, I believe, originally, 
supplied by ‘Godefroy, Karl of Bologne.’ 
It appears, however, that any of them 
might. be ch at pleasure. Henry 
VIII. was made a worthy to please his 
daughter Mary.” 4 
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HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 
Tue following noblemen, to whom 
Charles II., after the removal ot Claren- 
don, confided the conduct of public affairs, 
and who formed a most dangerous minis- 
try, were known by the name of the Ca- 
bal, which word, by a singular coinci- 
dence, the initials of their names composed : 


C lifford, Sir Thomas. 

A shley, Lord, afterwards Lord Shaftes- 
bury. : 

B uckingham, Duke of. 

A tlington, Lord. 

Lauderdale, Duke of. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


In a catalogue of Presbyterian books 
oa “Presbyterian Eloquence, Lond.” 
720) occurs the following : —“* A Cabi- 
net.of Choice Jewels, or the Christian’s 
pes bam Gladness, set forth in sundry new 
pleasant Christmas Carols, viz. a carol 

for Christmas day, to the tune of, * Over 
hills and high mountains ;’ for Christ- 
mas day at night, to the tune of, ‘ My 
life and my death ;’ for St. Stephen’s 
day, to the tune of, *O, cruel, bloody 
le;’ for New Year's day, to the tune 
of,‘ O, caper and frisk it ;° for Twelfth 
day, to the tune of, ‘U, mother Roger !’” 


‘PIKED SHOES. 


In the reign of Edward IV. the fashion of 
wearing shoes with piked toes became 
| mel by those: who could afford ‘it, 
were fastened to the knee by gold 
or silver chains ; but those who could not 
purchase such expensive ornaments, used 
asilken string attached from the knee to 
the long peak of the shoe. In the third 
year of Edward IV., parliament took 
this enormity into serious deliberation, 
enacted that men should wear no 
shoes or boots exceeding at the toes two 
inches in length. This act, however, was 
not regarded, and piked shoes flourished, 
till in two years after another was passed, 
threatening the curse of the clergy, and a 
20s. fine, to all who wore them longer 
than the prescribed measure. After this 
we hear no more of them. . 


ROYAL MATHEMATICS. 


Kine James, in his “ Demonology,” 
speaking of wizards raising spirits, says, 
“ These things being all prepared, cir- 
cles are made, triangular, quadrangular, 
round, double, or single, according to the 
form of the apparition they crave.” Upon 
which Grose observes, “* This is a pretty 
accurate description of that mode of con- 
Juration, styled the circular method ; but 
with all due respect to his majesty’s 
learning, square and triangular cireles 
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are figures not to be tound in any of the 
common writers on geometry. But per- 
haps king James learnt his mathematics 
from the same system as Dr. Sacheverell, 
who, in one of his speeches or sermons, 
made use of the following simile :—* They 
concur, like parallel lines, meeting in one 
common centre! ! !’” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
THe practice of reading sermons, now 
universal amongst mest cletgiiiven of the 
church of England, was once deemed so 
disgraceful, that Charles II. issued an 
edict to the university of Cambridge, 
ordering them to preach * both Latin and 
English sermons by memory, without 
book 3’? at the same time condemning 
“+ the present supine and slothful way of 
preaching,” and ordering the vice-chan- 
cellor, for the time, being, to inform him of 
all who persisted in the same, ‘* on pain 
of his majesty’s displeasure.” —Tobacco 
was so much approved after its introduc- 
tion into this country by Sir W. Raleigh, 
that James J., in 1607, sent a letter to 
Cambridge, to prohibit its use at S¢. 
Mary’s church, (the one appropriated to 
the members of the university.) I have 
frequently heard it asserted, in com of 
the childish age at which it was formerly 
customary to send youths to college, that 
amongst the statutes of this university is 
one which. prohibits the students from 
playing at marbles in the streets and pub- 
lic places ; and, in proof of their poverty, 
that it was‘not uncommon to employ them 
to mend the roads ! 


SUMPTUARY LAWS. 


In the tenth year of Edward IIT. an act 
was passed to prohibit any one from being 
served at dinner or supper with more than 
two courses, except upon some great holi- 
day therein specified, in which three were 
owed. This act, if not re b 
Edward’s royal successor, Richard II., 
was little attended to, at least on his part, 
as his extraordinary and well-known lux- 
ury amply testifies—The Romans had 
sumptuary laws, by one of which (pro- 
posed by the tribune Oppius) the ladies 
of Rome were prohibited from appearing 
in robes of various colours, or from ex- 
ceeding in their ornaments half an ounce 
of gold. They were also forbidden to 
use Carri within the city, and at less 
than the distance ofa mile its walls. 
The matrons of Rome, after the battle of 
Zama, effected a repeal of the ian 
law, This had been opposed by Cato, 
and when he was raised to the censorship 
he had his revenge, by promoting a severe 
inquisition into the clothes, trinkets, and 
equipages of the fair sex, and taxing each 
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of them ‘tenfold for whatever was found 
in her wardrobe exceeding the value of 
501. sterling. Cato, perhaps, was in- 
fluenced in this act by a niggardly ava- 
ricious turn of mind, for one of his maxims 
was, “that the man was godlike indeed 
who could double his private ae 


én 





SPIRIT OF THE 
BWublic Pournals. 


THE WISH. 
I atways think, [know not why— 
There's nothing half so sad as I. 

2 a * * 

I wish 1 was yon glorious Star, 
That shines so sweetly from afar; 
It looks so beautiful and bright, 
Shedding its soft and silvery light ; 
And gazing downwards, seems to say, 
“ 1 pity thee, poor child of clay !” 


I wish I was yon little Cloud, 
Along the sky so gaily driven; 

I'd spread my milk-white sails, and, proud, 
I'd plough the azure deep of heaven. 


Oh! that { were yon glittering Bubble 
That dances on the moonlight sea! 

Without a thought, without a trouble, 
It swims along so merrily. 

The next revolving wave may sweep 

Phe little sparkler from the deep ; 

And yet I would its fate were mine ! 
Better to tive one happy day, 

Than through a long, long life to pine 
For very weariness away. 


Oh! that I were some Water-Sprite— 
My dwelling-place a coral cave ! 
I'd weave my hair with gems so bright, 
And ride upon the watery wave. 
Ah! who can tell what I may be, 
When death hath set my spirit free ? 
I may be one of Ocean's daughters, 
And dwell beneath the bright biue waters. 
Monthly Magazine. 





PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 


ReEaDER! didst ever live with a parti- 
cular lady ? one possessed, not simply 
with the spirit, but the demon of tidiness ? 
who will give you a two houra’ lecture 
upon the sin of an untied shoe-string, and 
raise a hurricane about your ears on the 
enormity of a fractured glove !—who will 
be struck speechless at the sight of a pin, 
instead of a string; or set a whole house 
in an uproar on finding a book on the 
table instead of in the bookcase! Those 
bie have had the misfortune to meet with 
such a person will know how to sym 
thize with me. Gentle reader ! tase 
= two whole months with a particular 
y- had often received very pressing 
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invitations to visit an old schoolfellow, 
who is settled in a snug parsonage about 
fifty miles from town ; but something or 
other was cantinually occurring to pre. 
vent me from availing myself of them. 
‘¢’Man never is, but always to be 
‘cursed.’?’ Accordingly, on the 17th of 
June, 1826, (I shall never forget it, if I 
live to the age of old Parr,) having a few 
spare weeks at my di . I set out for 
my chum’s residence. He received me 
with his wonted cordiality ; but I fancied 
he looked a little more care-worn than a 
man of thirty might have been expected 
to look, married as he is to the woman of 
his choice, and in the possession of an 
easy fortune. Poor fellow! I did not 
know that his wife was a precisian—I do 
not employ the term in a religious sense, 
The first hint I received of the fact was 
from Mr. S., who, removing my hat from 
the first peg in the hall to the fourth, ob. 
served, * My wife is a little particular in 
these matters; the first peg is for my hat, 
the second is for William’s, the third for 
Tom’s, and you can reserve the fouzth if 
ou please for your own; ladies, you 
now, do not like to have their arrange. 
ments interfered with.” I promised to 
do my best to recollect the order of pre- 
cedence with respect to the hats, and 
walked up stairs impressed with an awful 
veneration for a lady who had contrived 
to impose so rigid a discipline on a man, 
formerly the most disorderly of mortals, 
mentally resolving to obtain her favour 
by the most studious observance of her 
wishes. I mightas well have determined 
to be emperor of China! Before the 
week was at an end I was a lost man. I 
always reckon myself tolerably tidy, never 
leaving more than half my clothes on the 
floor of my dressing-room, nor more than 
a dozen books about any apartment I may 
happen to occupy for an hour. I do not 
lose more than a dozen handkerchiefs. in 
a month; nor have more than a quarter 
of an hour’s hunt for my hat or gloves 
whenever I'am going out ina hurry. 
found ali this was but as dust in the ba- 
}.1ce. The first time I sat down to din- 
ner I made a horrible blunder ; for, in 
my haste to help my friend to some as- 
paragus, 1 — the dish a little out of 
its place, by deranging the exact 
hexagonal order in which the said dishes 
were arranged. I discovered my mishap 
on hearing Mr. §. sharply rebuked for s 
similar offence. Secondly, I sat half the 
evening with the cushion a full finger’s 
breadth beyond the cane-work of my chair; 
and what is worse, I do not know that [ 
should have been aware of my delinquency, 
if the agony of the lady’s feelings had 
not, at length, overpowered every other 























eonsideration, and at last burst ferth with, 
« Excuse me, Mr. ——, but do pray put 
your cushion straight ; it annoys me he- 
yond measure to see it otherwise.” My 
third offence was displacing the snuffer- 
stand from its central position between 
the candlesticks. My fourth, leaving a 
pamphlet [I had been perusing on the 
iano-forte, its proper place being a table 
the middle of the room, on which all 
books in present use were ordered to re- 
My fifth,—but in short I should 

never have done, were I to enumerate 
every separate enormity of which I was 
guilty. My friend S.’s drawing-room 
had as qual a right to exhibit a placard 
of ** Steel traps and spring guns” as any 
park I am acquainted with. In one place 
you were in danger of having your legs 
snapt off, and in another your nose. 
never was a house so atrociously 

feat; every chair and table knew its 
duty ; the very chimney ornaments had 
been ‘‘ trained up in the way they should 
go,” and woe to the unlucky wight who 
should make them “ depart from it.” 
Even those ‘chartered libertines,” the 
children and dogs, were taught to be as 
demure and hypocritical as the matronly 
tabby cat herself, who sat with her fore 
feet er and her tail curled round her 
as exactly as if she had been worked in 
an urn-rug, instead of being a living 
Mouser. It was the utmost stretch of my 
friend's marital authority to get his fa- 
vourite spaniel admitted to the honours 
of the parlour ; and even this privilege is 
Only granted in his master’s presence. If 
Carlo happens to pop his unlucky brown 
nose into the room when S. is from home, 
sets off directly with as much con- 
sciousness in his ears and tail, as if he 
been convicted of a larceny in the 
kitchen, and anticipated the application 
of the broomstick. As to the children, 
feaven help them! I believe that they 
look forward to their evening visit to the 
drawing-room with much the same sort of 
feeling. Not that Mrs. S. is an unkind 
tmother, or, I should rather say, not that 
she means to be so; but she has taken it 
into her head, that “‘ preachee and floggee 
too” is the way to bring up children ; 
and that as young people have sometimes 
short memories, it is necessary to put 

them verbally in mind of their duties, 


“ From night till morn, from morn till dewy 
eve.” 


Soit is with her servants ; if one of them 
leaves a broom or a duster out of its place 
fot a second, she hears of it for a month 
afterwards. 1 wonder how they endure 
it! I sometimes thought that, from long 
Practice, they do not heed it ; as a friend 
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of mine who lives in a bustling street in 
the city, tells me he does not hear the in. 
fernal noise of the coaches and carts in 
the front of his house, nor of a confounded 
brazier, who hammers away in his rear 
from morning till night. The worst of 
it is, that while Mrs. S. never allows a 
moment’s peace to husband, children, or 
servants, she thinks herself a jewel of a 
wife ; but such jewels are too costly for 
every day wear. I amsure poor S. thinks 
so in his heart, and would be content to 
exchange half-a-dozen of his wife’s tor- 
menting good qualities for the sake of 
being allowed a little common-place re- 
pose. 

I never shall forget the delight I felt 
on entering my own house, after enduring 
her thraldom for two months. I abso- 
lutely revelled in disorder, and gloried in 
my litters. I tossed my hat one way, my 
gloves another; pushed all the chairs 
into the middle of the room, and narrowly 
escaped kicking my faithful Christopher 
for offering to put it “in order’’ again. 
That cursed “ spirit of order!” °1 am 
sure it is a spirit of cvil omen to S. For 
my own part, I do so execrate the phrase 
titat if I were a member of the House 
Commons, and the order of the day were 
called for, I should make it a rule to 
walk out. Since my return home, I have 
positively prohibited the use of the word 
in my house, and nearly quarrelled with 
an honest poulterer, who has served me 
for the last ten years, because he has a 
rascally shopman, who will persist in 
snuffiing at my door, (I hear him now 
from my patlour window,) ‘ Any order 
this morning ?”’ Confound the fellow ! 
that is his knock. J will go out and offer 
him half-a-crown to change his phrase ! 
When at school, 

“« Order is heaven’s first law,” 


used to be our standing round-text copy ; 
but were I doomed to transcribe the senti- 
ment in these my days of adolescence, I 
should take the liberty of suggesting the 
new reading of — 
“* Order is heli’s first law,” 
for I feel satisfied that Satan himself is a 
“ particular gentleman.” 
Literary Magnet. 





DIRGE. 


Sweet be thy slumbers, child of woe t 
At the yew-tree’s foot, by the fountain’s flow '-— 
May the firstling primrose blow, 
Pallid snow-drop blooin ; 
And the blue-eyed violet grow, 
By thy lonely tomb ! 


Duly there, at close of day, 
Let woman's tears bedew the clay ! 
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There let wren anil ruddock stray, 
And dark ivy creep— 
Mixt with fern and mosses gray, 
Over thy last long sleep ! 
Ibid, 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


MR. CANNING. 


“In the character of Wentworth, Mr. 
Ward has, in his last novel, (and which 
we think is calculated to enhance the high 
fame of the author of Tremaine,) drawn 
an admirable sketch of the above-named 
distinguished statesman. The following 
extract a two-fold interest—it 
developes, with t truth, the most 
striking points of Mr. Canning’s charac- 
ter, and our admiration is divided be- 
tween the painter of the narrative and the 
subject of the picture, which the author 
has 88 finely displayed. ° 

‘¢* Do Veresaw.in Mr. Wentworth, much, 
if not everything he admired, He thought 
him, as in times a little farther off, ano. 
ther considetable ministet. was thought, by 
one who: well knew how to describe’ him, 
*¢ a person of as much virtue as can pos- 

ag consist with a love of power; and 
his love of power no r than what is 
common to men of his superior capaci- 
ties.”” He admired and loved him, too, 
for many other qualities. But it is not 
easy to describe this able and accomplish- 
ed person. His mind was an assemb 

of all that could excite, and all that 

could soothe; his heart, the seat of an 

ambition belonging, as it were, to him- 
self; equally above stooping to court or 
people, ,and which no fear of either could 
affright.° With all this, his feelin 

were attuned t6 friendship, and his intel. 
lect to the pleasures: of elegant cultiva- 
tion. Thus heshone alike in the tumult 
of party, and the witchery of letters. In 
these last, he had been béautifully dis- 
tinguished, and nad had many amiable 
associates, before he acquired his politi- 
cal eminence. In the senate, his elo- 
quence was like a mountain river, taking 

its rise from reason, but swelling its im- 

Lemgpin | a thousand auxiliary streams of 

wit imagination, which it gathered 

on its way. It is, indeed, difficult to 
say whether his wit or his reasoning pre- 
dominated ; for such was the effect of 
both united, that never was reason so set 
off by wit, or wit so sustained by reason. 

The one was a running fire, flashing 

from right to left over the whole field of 

argument, so as to embarrass and para- 








lyze his antagonists; while the other, when 
seriousness was resumed, struck down 
everything. that opposed, with the force 
of thunder. But he had a more powerful 
recommendation still to the favour of his 
auditors, whether in the senate or else. 
where. His tics, as his heart, were 
truly, I might say insularly, British ; 
and though he camunplaagl and under. 
stood the continent as well as any, and 
better than most who went before him, 
of the continent it was his principle to 
steer clear, except in sv far as it was con- 
nected with Britain. This did not fail to 
“ buy him golden opinions with all sorts 
of persons;” and he wound up all by a 
staunch adherence to his friends, 
not one of whom he had ever been known 
to fail, or to abendon. This made. him 
the most loved for his own sake, of all 
the leaders of his time oué of the house, 
while in it, he reigned without struggle 
or compeer,—nihil simile aut secundum. 
Yet, superior as-Mr. Wentworth was in 
all these respects, he was kept, strange 
to say, from rising to the highest point, 
by the influence or intrigues of far less 
gifted rivals. Men wondered at this, but 
(happily for the repose of mankind) the 
times are over when a man who could not 
rule: by other means, did not scruple, if 
he could, to seize the government by 
forcey and awe even his prince into dan- 
quer compliances. r. Wentworth 

w this,. but, even in other times, 
would never have attempted to go so far, 
and he therefore contented himself, at 
present, with a second place. This, at 
the time we write of, was the less irk- 
some, because the high quality and 
worth, and still more, the long habit of 
being considered the leader of his party, 
which belonged to the Premier, induced 
the submission of all to his authority, 
without a murmur. Everybody, however, 
foresaw, from what has been stated, that 
the Premier’s resignation would occasion 
a contest for the succession, which might 
shake the administration to its centre; 
and Mr. Wentworth was not a man to 
submit to hold a second rank under any 
other living’person. Such, then, was the 
public character of this accomplished 
man ; and there were not preg 
who observed, in his connexion with great 
families, in the spread of himself among 
all men of parliamentary power, and par- 
ticularly in ‘the attachmient of the ‘young 
men of rising talents to his persen,’a pro- 
mise ‘of future strength which: might one 
day influence the fate of the empire.”— 
De Vere; or, the Man of Independence. 
By the author of Tremaine. 
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THE MIRROR. 


LIFE. 


How fearful is the very life which we 
hold! We have our being beneath a 
cloud, and are a marvel even to ourselves. 
There is not a single thought which has 
its affixed limits. Like circles in the 
water, our researches weaken as they ex- 
tend, and vanish at last into the immea- 
surable and unfathomable space of the 
vast unknown. We are like children in 
the dark ; we tremble in a shadowy and 
terrible void, peopled with our fancies ! 
Life is our real night, and the first gleam 


.of the morning, which brings us certainty, 
is death.—Falkland. 





THE VIOLET. 

How captivating is to me, 

Sweet flower! thine own young modesty ! 
Though 1 did pluck thee from thy stem, 
There’s none would wear thy purple gem. 
I thought, perchance, that Ali Bey— 

Bat he is proud and lofty—nay, 

He would not prize thee—would not wear 
.A flower so feeble, though so fair; 

His turban for its decorations 


. Hed full-biown roses and carnations. 


Servian Popular Poetry; translated by Mr. 
Bowring. 





RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 


a brate’s prancing hoof can influence his 
temper or his destiny !—and truly, how- 
ever little there may be to admire in the 
few things in this admirable world 
conceived more beautiful than a 


ayer 


hen the bloody spur has thrust 
ger in his resentful side. How 

to view him with his dilated 
his flaming eye, his arched neck, 
his. waving tai, rustling like a hanner 
& battle!—to see him champing his 
bridle, and sprinkling the snowy 
upon the earth, which his hasty 
seemed almost as if it scorned to 
!—Vivian Gray. 

A FOREST SCENE. 

BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
—~— Loox how the wood-walks hither tend, 
Astoa centre; some iu vistas green, 
Pillared end overarcbed, as the long aisles 

Of an old proud cathedral; others wandering 
Tn lovelier mazes through a various scene 
Holly or copse-wood ; scarce the eye can trace 
Their coy ders, but all meeting here « 
Beneath this monarch oak, through whose thick 

boughs 


“uy 


piT 
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The sun comes flickering. How the indented 
leaves 

Of brightest green cut clearly the blue sky 
nd the small clouds! Aud how this tiry spring 
Bubbles and sparkles round the moss-grown roots, 
Winding its silver thread along tlie short 
Elastic turf, so thickly set with flowers, 
And mixed with fragrant herbs, till it is lost 
Amongst the bowery thickets! Nota spot 
In all the forest can compare ith this, 
Nature's own temple ! 

Dramatic Scenes, Sonnets, and other Poems. 


Pine Arts. 


WE have seen a very pleasing print . 
which has been recently published ; the 
subject of which is The Watch, founded 
on the following lines :-— 


“* To happy Childhood's artless ears 
The Watch is but a noisy toy;— 
Reckless how moments glide to years 
They note their flight with eager joy. 


“ But Age will mark with many a sigh 
How Time steals on through life’s brief day, 
And learn how winged minutes fly 
To bear our youthful hopes away.” 


The engraving represents two beautiful 
children attentively listening to the tick- 
ing of a Watch, which the boy holds in. 
his right hand. The subject: of _ this 
print is decidedly good—the engraving 





.well executed—and on the whole is cal. 


culated to attract many admirers. 





HMiscellanes, 


THE TARANTULA. 


Every body knows the s e effects 
which for many years were attributed to 
the bite of the tarantula, and the extent 
to which even scientific persons allowed 


their credulity to carry them on the sub- 
ject. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was ly believed, “ that 
the bite of pede _ pra nietong 
not more 8 a 

soon prod ore great fish, and then 
stupefaction ; that the pulse becaite weak, 
the sight dim, and that death ‘would 
8 ly ensue without pri abet 
that when a person who bitten, 


was lyiag insensible, if a musician tried 
different tunes on differént instruments, 


‘(for the same tune and the same instru- 


ment would not do for every oné,) and 
hit upon that, the thodulations of which 
suited ‘the patient, the latter would first 
exhibit a t motion, then beat time 
with his fingers, his ‘arnis, his feet ; ‘and 
eventually would stand up, and begih 
dancing ; that if this treatment were re. 
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peated, in the course of a week or ten 
days the venom would cease to operate, 
and the patient would awake, as it were, 
from a sound sleep, without any recollec- 
tion of what had passed ; but that some- 
times he became exceedingly pocoye pb 
shunned society, frequented banks of the 
rivers, into which, if not watched, he 
would throw ‘himself; hated black and 
blue colours ; and on the contrary, was 
fond of white, red, green, &c.”” There 
was not one of these wonders for which 
hysiologists did not attempt to account. 
Mead believed that the venom first oper- 
ated upon the blood; Geoffry on the 
nerves, in conformity to the opinion of 
the celebrated Baglivi. In the last cen- 
tury, however, some incredulity mani- 
fested itself on’ the subject, and Dr. San- 
guietti, having had the courage, in the 
hottest season, to expose himself to the 
bite of. the tarantulas, experienced no in- 
convenience from it. These experiments, 
and a work by Serao on the same subject, 
effected a complete change in the opinions 
of well informed persons ; who no longer 
believed in the venomous qualities of the 
tarantula, and the malady which had 
been attributed to their bite, was consi- 
dered as a kind of delirium to which the 
harvest people were subject under the 
burning Neapolitan skies. A recent oc- 
currence, however. which is narrated in 
-the Observatore Medico of Naples, in- 
contestibly proves that the bite of the 
‘tarantula is caleulated in certain cases to 
produce the most serious derangements of 
the aninial economy. A young peasant, 
about fifteen years of age, having been 
bit by a tarantula, and conveyed to Na- 
ples, presented the following symptoms 
to Dr. Mazzolani, by whom the case is 
described : shivering in all his limbs, 
constriction and excessive rigidity of the 
abdominal muscles, cold sweat over the 
whole body, damp tongue, pale and 
affrighted countenance, total prostration 
of strength, feeling of heat in the inside, 
‘insatiable thirst, &c. The treatment of 
the doctor. consisted in administering 
jay “wa and laudanum; and in five 
ys the patient gradually recovered. By 
this case the negative conclusions of Dr. 
‘Sanguietti are shown to be without foun- 
dation. His hazardous experiments not 
only were that the venom does not exist, 
but that particular habit or condition of— 
the body is necessary for its active opera- 
tion. Dr. Mazzolani’s —, however, 
did not exhibit any of the extraordin 


symptoms formerly described ; and whic 
were probably the offspring of a heated 
imagination. 





THE MIRROR. 


CURIOUS WiLL. 
(For the Mirror.) 


The Last Will and Testament of Witllium 
Ruffell, Esq. late of Shimpiing. 


As this life must soon end, this old frame must 
decay, 

And its soul to some far distant clime wing its 
way, 

Ever that time does arrive, men of sense must 
agree, 

Now I'm strong, well, and hearty—my age 
forty-three, 

1 make this my last will, for I think ‘tis quite 
time, 

It conveys all I wish, tho’ ‘tis written in rhyme, 

To employ an attorney 1 ne'er was inclined, 

They are pests to society, sharks of mankind, 

To avoid that base tribe, my own will I draw, 

May [ ever escape coming under their paw. 

Ezra Dalton, my nephew, I give all my land, 

With my old gothic cottage that thereon doth 
stand. 

Tis. on Shimpling great road, wherein I do 
dwell, 

It appears like a chapel or old hermit’s cell, 

With farniture, plate, and linen likewise, 

With securities, monies, and what may arise, 

‘Tis my will and desire he should enjoy these, 

And pray let him take e’en my skinif he please. 

To my loving kind sister, I give and bequeath, 

(For her tender regard, when this world I shall 
leave,) 

If she choose to accept it, my ramp-bone may 


take, 
And tip it with silver, a whistle to make. 
My brother-in-law is a strange tempered dog, 
He's as fierce as a lion, in manners a hog, 
A petty tyrant at home, his frowns how they 
dread, 
Two ideas at once never entered bis head ; 
He’s so proud and so covetous, nay, he’s 80 
mean, 
I hate to look at him, the fellow’s so lean, 
He ne’er behaves well, and tho’ I'm not willing, 
I shall therefore at once cut him off with a 
shilling. . 
My executors too, should be men of good fame, 
I appoint Edmund Ruffel, of Cockfield, by 
name. 
With his old easy chair, his short pipe and snuff, 
What matters his whims—he’s honest enough. 
With Samuel Seelie, of Appleton Lyon, 
I like his strong beer, and his word can rely on: 
But ie death's iron hand shall give thut fatal 
low, 

And this old shatter'd frame in the dust must be 
low, ae 4 : 
Without fun’ral pomp the remains be convey’d, 

To Brent Ely church, near my father be laid ; 

This wrote with my hand, there can be no 
appeal, 

I shall therefore at once set my hand and my 
seal; 

As this my last will.—I to this shall agree, 

This eighteenth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and three. 

Wiiiiam RvrreLt. 
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THE MIRROR. 


-WOMAN’S LOVE. 


THERE is such a thing as female friend- 
ship; not often I grant, between young 
ladies, but between the young and the 
old,—the matron who has safely trodden 
the pe of life, and the young blooming 


gitl, who is just entering upon them. It.is 
a beautiful, ay, and it is a frequent sight, 
to behold the calm gravity of age, tem- 

ing the enthusiasin of youth ; and the 
bright influence of youth shedding, as it 
were, a sunset radiance over the sombre 
sky of age. But to come rather closer to 
the feelings of our sceptic—to touch upon 
his personal experience. If he ever lay 
upon a bed of sickness, what eyes became 
dim with weeping, what cheeks pale with 
watching, over him ?—What hand ad- 
ministered the medicine and smoothed the 
pillow 2—Whose form glided round his 
bed with the quiet care of a mortal, 
and yet ministering spirit ?— Whose tear 
soothed his dejection?—Whose smile 
calmed his temper 2— W hose patience bore 
with his many infirmities ? Unless he 
live in a desert land, he will reply —Wo- 
man’s! Woman’s ! 

But to know to the full extent of such 
knowledge, how noble, how sacred a thing 
fs woman's love, it must be contemplated 
when strengthened by the bonds of duty, 
when called forth by the ties of nature. 
Some may think it needless to lay such 
strong and repeated stress upon this con- 
dition ; but for: my own part I do not 
believe, that in the hearts of trwe women, 
and such alone are worthy of mention, 
‘love, the passion of love, has before mar- 
riage by any means the power generally 
supposed. 1 verily think that many a 
most exemplary wife, has been as the 
Mistiess— 

“ Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 
No true woman will either do or suffer 
for the fondést and most faithful lover, a 
thousandth part of what she will do and 
suffer for a husband who is only moder- 
ately kind. No. Love must with wo- 
man becoine a duty, a habit, a part of 
- existence, a condition of life, before we 
can know how completely it unites and 
exemplifies the natures of the lion and 
the dove, the courage which no danger 
can dismay, with the constancy no suffer- 
ing can diminish. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ NEWS.” 
Tag word explains itself without the muse, 
And the four letters speak whence comes the 
News. 
From North, East, West, and South: the solu- 
tion’s made ;| 
Each part gives tidings of our war or trade. 
F. G. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO M2. ACCUM. 
How shocking ‘tis our fate to dread, 
By dealing with our baker! 
And, while we eat cur daily bread, 
Befriend the undertaker ! 


Death oft, by pistol, sword, or knife, 
Inflicts a mortal wound ; 

But who would think the staff of life 
Would fell us to the ground ? vc 


FOREST VEGETATION. 


THERE are some singular facts related, 
relative to the antiquity of trees, in Major 
Rooke’s “‘ Sketch of the Forest of Sher- 
wood.’ Upon some timber cut down in 
Berkland and Bilhaugh, letters have been 
found cut or stamped in the body of the 
trees, denoting the king’s reign in which 
they were marked. The bark appears to 
have been cut off, and then the letters to 
have been cut in; after which, the next 
year’s wood grew over it without adhering 
where the bark had been cut. The ciphers 
in this case were found to be of James the 
First, William and Mary, and (one) of 
King John. One of the ciphers of James 
was about one foot within the tree, and 
one foot from the centre; it was cut down 
in 1786. The tree must have been two 
feet in diameter, or two yards in circum- 
ference, when the mark was cut. A tree 
of this size is generally estimated at 120 
years’ growth; which number being sub- 
tracted from the middle year of James's 
reign, would make 1492, about the date 
of planting of the tree. The tree with 
the cipher of William and Mary dis- 
played that mark about nine inches within 
the tree, and three feet three inches from 
the centre; this tree was cut down in 
1786. The cipher of John was eighteen 
inches within the tree, (which was cut 
down in 1791,) and rather more than a 
foot from the centre. The middle of 
John’s reigh was 1207, from which sub- 
tracting 120, the number of years requi- 
site for a tree’s growth to arrive at the 
diameter of two feet, the date of its plant- 
ing would appear to have been 1085, or 
about twenty years after the conquest. 
But then this tree, when cut down ih 
1791, must have been 706 years old, a 
fact scarcely credible; for it appears, 
from trees whose marks are better authen- 
ticated, that those exactly of the same 
size, when marked, had increased twelve 
inches in diameter in 173 years, whilst 
this tree had increased no more than 
eighteen inches in 584 years. a 
Rooke says, that several trees with 
mark have been cut down; so that de- 
ception or mistake is scarcely possible. 
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BEES IN EGYPT; 

As Upper Egypt only retains its verdure 
for four or five months, and the flowers 
and harvests are earlier there, the inha- 
bitanis of the Lower, profit by these pre- 
cious. moments. ‘They collect the bees 
of different villages in boats. Each 

rietor trusts to them his hives, which 
ae @ particular mark. When the boat 
is the men who have the manage- 
ment of them gradually ascend the river, 
stopping at every place where they find 
flowers and verdure. The bees, at. the 
break of day, quit their cells by thousands, 
_and go in quest of the treasures which 
compose their nectar. They go end come 
several times Jaden with booty. In the 
evening they return to their habitations, 
without ever mistaking their dwelling. 
After travelling three months in this man- 
ner on the Nile, the. bees, having culled 
the perfumes of the orange-flowers of the 
Said, the roses of the Faioum, the, jessa- 
mines of Arabia, and a variety of other 
flowers, are brought back from the places 
they had been carried from, where they 
pir’ find ct horny to partake of. This 
industry procures the tians delicious 
honey, and bees’-wax rag undance. 





BOURDEAUX. 


Parts of the old city are very ancient. 
The exterior decoration of the many 
Gothic churches are in admirable preser- 
vation, the mildness of the climate tend- 
ing so materially to soften the effects of 
time... Near to the Place Dauphine stands 
the ps reserved for the habitation of 
royalty when sojourning here ;. the exte- 
rior is-very noble, and the whole, with the 
angexed, is superior to what Lon. 

can show asa kingly dwelling. 
The cathedral was built-by the English 
many centuries back. The vault, under 
the tower of St. Michel, possesses the 
singular property of preserving the human 
corpse almost entire: nearly sixty bodies 
are placed standing or sitting against the 
wall—a horrible and ghastly sight. Some 
of them are three hundred years old; the 
skin has the appearance .of leather, and 
many have their garments still remaining. 
The person who.shows them, an old wo- 
to designate their various 


$ part of the city 
abounds in fine churches, lively streets, 
and shady promenades. . 


. 


Stratford Fubdilee 


THE jubilee in honour of Shakspeare’s 
nacal day, and the festivat of St. George, 
will take place on Monday next, the 23rd 
inst., at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
—_ under the sole direction of 

fr. Palmer, of Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, are on a most Costly and exten. 
sive scale. ‘We have been favoured with 
a private view of the superb dresses for 
the occasion, and we can somewhat ima. 
gine, though we should fail in describing, 
the magnificent effect they must have 
when properly arranged for the business 
of the day. e have made the necessary 
arrangements for presenting our reader 
with. a fine engraving, illustrating the 
most interesting feature of the festival, 
and shall be prepared, in our next, to 
give an original and ample description of 
the whole of the proceedings. 


The Gatherer. 


«1am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”— Wotton. 


A man in the province of Bengal had 
been a long time very successful in hunt- 
ing the tiger ; his skill gained him great 
eclat, and had insured him much diver. 
sion; at length he narrowly escaped with 
his life. He then relinquished the sport 
with this observation :—.‘* Tiger-hunting 
is a very fine amusement, so long as we 
hunt the tiger; but it is rather awkward 





‘when the tiger takes it into his head to 


hunt us.” 


Tue first time that a coach went from 
Oxford to London in one day, was in 
April, 1669. It contained six passen- 
gers, had a boot on each side, and was 


“thirteen hours on the road. _ 





A Pustic functionary once sent his re- 
signation in a very angry letter. It was 
humorously remarked, that the letter did 
Not at all indicate resignation. 





A GENTLEMAN was complaining of a 
new pair of boots that pinched him. 
% Then,” said his companion, “ you are 
another Jupiter—you ate assailed by the 
tight-ones””—{ Titans.) 





In defence of angling it may be justly 
said, that of all sports it is the most 
respectable, for every angler is a gentle- 
man. ; 


—— 
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